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From Robson's book I can find only one passage worth 
transcribing, an<l that merely to relate a ludicrous situation. 
' While 1 was at Churchill river, I went out one after- 
noon with my gun towards Esquimaux point, and among 
some large stones that lie thereabout, discovered an enor- 
mous bear. Not being above a quarter of a mile distant 
from ti'.e house, I was not much alarmed at the sight of 
this animal, but crept forwards with a design to shoot him. 
By this time he had winded me, and was making towards 
me, 1 suppose with the expectation of meeting with a 
good prey ; for presently after, when I raised myself be- 
hind a stone to look for bim, he was reared on the other 
.-.ide to look for me. The surprise was mutual, depriving 
i>o<h of the power of hurting each other ; for he, turning 
-.sddenly on his hind feet, made off with great precipita- 
tion ; and I having lost my recollection, did not think of 
firing till he was out of my reach.' 

dn Address delivered to the Phi Beta Kappa Society, at 
their anniversary meeting at Cambridge. By Wil- 
liam Tudor, junior. 

I feel some apology to be necessary, in appearing before 
you, gentlemen, on the present anniversary, out of (he com- 
mon routine of succession. When your committee honour- 
ed me with their choice, I could not forget (hat I had not 
fulfilled a si nilar duty, a few years since ; and my respect 
for the society made me embrace their second proposal 
almost without hesitation, to atone as far as it would be in 
my power, for a previous interruption in my engagements. 

In accepting this invitation 1 was aware of the embarrass- 
ment, that would attend the selection of a topick for this 
address. To the anxiety about the mode of dealing a sub- 
ject, is added a responsibility for its choice. Placed amid 
the whole circle of literature, the unlimited nature of the 
p;ospec', and unrestricted course that is open, creates a 
feeling of vagueness and confusion, which bewilders the 
mind ; whatever path be preferred, is entered wilh hesita- 
tion, if new, it may lead only to uninteresting objects, and if 
beaten, how can it be hoped, that a point of view, a species 
of fruit, or even a single flower will be found, that has not 
already been selected by those who have preceded ? 
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In reflecting on this choice, a complaint that has been 
often urged, occurred to recollection. If has been said 
that one. reason why we have' not produced more. good 

poems, was ywing to the want 'of subjects, aiyi though 

* . 

The poet's eye in a fine phreasy rolling, 

: Glances from Heaven to earth, from earth to Heaven, 

and makes the universe his domain, yet that the appropri- 
ate themes of other countries had. been exhausted by (heir 
own poets, and that none existed' in ours. Thinking this 
opinion to be unfounded, the. attempt to prove the laiier. 
part of it to be so, may furnish a theme for this discouise, 
during the feto moments, that I can presume to solicit jour 
attention. 

The early history of illustrious nations, has been the 
source of the great master pieces of poetry : the fabulous ages 
of Greece are the foundation of the llliad ant! Odyssey, and 
the same period gave Virgil his hero for the jEneid. Many 
modern epicks have taken the heroes of the earlier perions, 
and revolutions of modern times. The American Revolu- 
tion may some centuries hence, become a fit and fruitful 
subject for an heroick poem ; when ages will have conse- 
crated its principles, and all remembrance of party feuds 
and passions, shall have been obliterated — when (he iufe- 
riour actors and events will have been levelled by time, and 
a few memorable actions and immortal names shall remain, 
the only monuments, to engage and concentrate the admi- 
ration of a remote posterity. 

From the close of the 16th to the middle of the 18th 
century many most interesting events took place on this 
continent, and circumstances have concurred with time in 
casting a shade of obscurity resembling that of antiquity, 
over the transactions of that period ; while, by the great 
revolutions whirh have since happened, the connexion 
between those days and our own is interrupted, and Ihey 
are so disconnected with the present era, that no passionate 
feeling is blended with their consideration ; they are now 
exclusively the domain of history and poetry. All (lie 
communities then standing have passed away, or exist 
under new relations. The remarkable Confederacy of 
Indian tribes under the name of the five nations is ex- 
tinct, The foundations of the F rench Empire in America 
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have been torn up, Ihe possessions that were once French 
are now held by the British, and the English colonies have 
become an independent nation. All these changes have 
insulaied this portion of history, and divested it of the 
irritation attendant on recent political affairs. 

The region in which these occurrences took place, 
abounds with grand and beautiful scenery, possessing some 
peculiar features. The numerous waterfalls, the enchant- 
ing beauty of Lake George and its pellucid flood, of Lake 
Cliamplain, and the lesser lakes, afford many objects of the 
most picturesque character ; while the inland seas from 
Superiour to Ontario, and that astounding cataract, whose 
roir would hardly be increased by ihe united murmurs of 
all the cascades of Europe, are calculated to inspire vast 
and sublime conceptions. The effects too of our climate 
composed of a Siberian winter and an Italian summer, 
furnish peculiar and new objects for description. The 
circumstances of remote regions are here blended, and 
strikingly opposite appearances witnessed in the same spot, 
at different seasons of the year — In our winters, we have 
the sun at the same altitude as in Italy, shining on an unlim- 
ited surface of snow, which can only be found in the higher 
latitudes of Europe, where the sun in the winter rises little 
above the horizon. The dazzling brilliance of a winter's 
day, and a moon-light night, when the utmost splendour 
of ihe sky is reflected from a surface of spotless white, 
attended with the most excessive cold, is peculiar to the 
northern part of the United States. What too can surpass 
the celestial purity and transparency of the atmosphere in 
a fine autumnal day, when our vision and our thoughts seem 
carried ' to Ihe third heaven ;' the gorgeous magnificence of 
their close, when the sun sinks from our view, surrounded 
with varied masses of clouds, fringed with gold and purple, 
and reflecting in evanescent tints, all the hues of the rain- 
bow.* 

* There is no climate in the world that presents more remarkable 
contrasts than that of the middle and northern parts of the United 
States. Bos on, tor instance, is in the same latitude with Rome, the 
cold in winter is occasionally as intense, and the snow as deep as at 
Stockholm and St. Petersburg ; but the sun hardly gleams on them in 
the winter months, while here his rays are shed from the same altitude 
as in Italy, and interrupts during the day that severity of cold, induced 
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A most remarkable feature in the landscape at this same 
season, and which those who see it for the first lime must 
behold with astonishment, is the singular appearance of (he 
woods ; where all the hues of the most lively flowers, the 
vivid colours of tulips, are given to the trees of (he ioiest, 

by the prevalence of the winds in the western quarter, coming to u* 
over a continent of .such vast extent covered with dense (br-sts which 
shadow the earth, and prevent the sun from warming and drying its 
surface. Our climate aff rds some of the worst, and some of the Mi-st 
weather that can be felt in any pari of the world. The spring general- 
ly is the most capricious and disagreeable, the autumn 111 mellowest 
and most serene. Persons who are in the habit of remarking the ap- 
pearance of the atmosphere, cannot fail of admiring the extreme beau- 
ty of the sky at most seasons of the year. To witness the same effects, 
it is necessary in Europe <o get inio the same latitudes. The climate 
of England, modified by an insular situation, and the wide spread culti- 
vation of its surface, is peculiarly temperate, but constantly vapoury and 
humid. France and Germany colder and warmer than I ngland, are si ill 
more temperate than the United States; it is necessary to cross the 
Alps, to find the same bright and beautiful atmosphere that surrounds 
us. In England it is seldom that any distant object can be seen dis- 
tinctly, and there is always such a degree of haziness in the air, that 
even neighbouring objects are never so clearly defin -d as they are under 
a purer sky ; the artists of the Continent commonly reproach the art- 
ists of England with carrying this imitation of nature in their own 
country, into their representations of the scenery of others, and in their 
engravings, (the remark was made particularly in criticising that mag- 
nificent work, Stuart's Antiquities of Athens,) giving the misty, indis- 
tinct outline, which they were accustomed to, and which is not without 
its beauties, but vhieh was entirely foreign to the appearance of objects 
in Greece. This same effect of great distinctness, which is common to 
the south of Europe, may very often be seen here, especially in the 
summer. Any person may judge of this in a clear day, by regarding 
elevated buildings, looking from the sun, and observing with what sharp- 
ness and distinctness their edges and angles are marked, and how bold 
the relief, and distant the sky recedes. The most careless eye ran hard- 
ly fail to be struck with the beauty of an evening sky, after sunset, and 
the appearance of the western horizon, when the darkness has encroach- 
ed on the eastern. On a summer or autumnal evening, when there are 
no clouds, as the twilight is advancing, the purity, transparency, bril- 
liancy and harmonious subsiding and blending of the warmer tints from 
where the sun has set, to the tine chiaro oscuro of the opposite point, 
where the shadows of night are approaching, will afford a few minutes 
of delightful contemplation to the lover of nature. In contending for 
this splendour of our atmosphere which, has sometimes been denied it, 
I am well aware of all its disadvantages, and would gladly take a little 
less brilliance and a little more comfort ; but, as we are fully sensible, 
and are habitually repining at its inconveniences, it is well to know 
what compensation may be derived from its beauties. To the poet and 
the artist it is replete with picturesque effect. 
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and nature appears in a moment of capricious gayety to 
have attired the groves in the gaudiest and most fantastick 
livery. Nothing comparable to this effect can be seen in 
any part of Europe.* 

Many other beauiies of inanimate nature might be enu- 
merated, and these just mentioned are only cited, as being 

* This singular and beautiful appearance of the forests, is peculiar to 
this conn ry. It arises partly from the greater variety of trees, and 
perhaps from the early occurrence of frosts, when the leaves are still 
vigorous and filled with juices, and which may be decomposed by the 
cold, so as to produce these v'v'd colours ; when they might merely 
fade and be partially changed, if their fall was not produced prema- 
turely. The forests in Europe in their autumnal dress, have many 
shades of brown and yellow intermixed, but, there is nothing equal to 
the effect produced here. To select, two of our forest trees, for 
instance, the white walnut and the maple, these trees attaining the 
height of forty feet and upwards, and the whole foliage of the form- 
er of the brightest yellow, and the latter the deepest scarlet. No 
artist has hitherto ventured to gve this appearance in its full effect. 
There are many features in our forest scenery, that are highly beauti- 
ful from their variety and strong contrasts. Europeans who have a 
knowledge and love of botany always admire them. Most of our trees 
and plan's have been transplanted into the nurseries of Europe, and 
are much in request for all their ornam«n*al plantations. It fs not 
only the aspect of our forests, but the general aspect of our country, 
which have both been too much neglected by the American poets, who 
have written th«ir descr ptions more from the study of the classiek poets 
of ancient and mod»rn Europe, than from meditating on the scenes 
familiar to them. A painter who only makes pictures from copying 
the ideas and style of the great masters, without animating his manner 
by a study of nature, may produce correct, hut always cold and dry 
performances. Descriptive poetry, which borrow? the fashion of other 
countries, however classiek its allusions, will be languid and spiritless, 
it will possess no racinass, and can never be rendered interesting. The 
general physiognomy of the United States is d fferent from that of every 
coun'ry in Europe, its buildings, its cultivation, its natural and artifi- 
cial objects have many peculiar features. There is no species of cultiva- 
tion in Europe, not even the vine, except when cultivated on espaliers, 
or pendant between trees, which is seldom sef;n, that can compare 
with a field of Indian corn, next to the sugar cane the richest in ap- 
pearance of all plants. The care aud labour which is bestowed on 
this grain in the Eastern States, the neatness and beauty of its appear- 
ance, form a strong contrast with the too careless and neglected 
appearance of other fields. This is the most splendid of all the gifts of 
Ceres, and it is difficult to say, whether it is most pleasing to the 
eye in its growing state, or at the period of harvest, when the ripened, 
luxuriant ears, are discovered through their faded covering. It would 
extend this note too far to notice all the objects, that may be cited as 
peculiar in some degree to our scenery. 

Vol. II. No. 4. 3 
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in a degree peculiar. These extensive and variegated 
forests afford shelter to a variety of animals, beautiful in 
form and curious in their habits, such among others, are the 
beaver and the deer ; and to birds uf most exquisite plumage. 
The graceful shape and various species of some of the dimi- 
nutive quadrupeds, the very abundance of some of these 
animals, and o( certain kinds of birds, which almost darken 
the air in their flight, serve to enrich and animate the 
scenery. Prominent among objects of this class, is the 
king of birds, Jove's own imperial Eagle, the sacred em- 
blem of our country : ' Formed by nature for braving the 
' severest cold, feeding equally on the produce of the sea 
' and of the land, possessing powers of flight capable of out- 
' stripping even the tempesis themselves ; unawed by any 
' but man ; and from the etherial heights to which he soars, 
' looking abroad at one glance to an immeasurable expanse 
' of forests, fields, lakes and ocean deep below him, he 
'appears indifferent to the little localities of change of 
* seasons ; as in a few minutes he can pass from summer to 
' winter, from the lower to the higher regions of the atmo- 
' sphere, the abode of eternal cold, and from thence descend 
' at will to the torrid and arctick zones of the earth.'* In 
the same territories are found those enormous bones of ani- 
mals now extinct, that have generated so many fables among 
the savages, and speculations among philosophers ; and those 
extensive fortifications so buried in obscurity, that even 
tradition is silent respecting them ; — objects which lead to 
that musing on former times most propitious to poetry. 

Such are some of the subordinate subjects that would be 
fruitful of allusion, and fertile in description to the poet. 
The human actors on this theatre are still more striking, 
and their history replete with interes: and romantick adven- 
ture. The English and French were founding extensive 
empires here, and their contiguous possessions produced a 
century of conflicts, which terminated at last, in the exclu- 
sive power of the former. European affairs were more than 
once affected by the disputes of these two nations in the 
regions of Canada, and the decision of the most important 
contests on the OKI Continent has been produced by the 
issue of operations in the remote wilds of North America* 

* Wilson's Ornithology.- 
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The period also was one of great interest in European 
annals ; Prance and England were rivals in glory, both in 
arfs and arms. 

Between these powers were interposed the Aborigines, 
who became the allies of these nations and the most efficient 
part of their force. Before speaking more particularly of 
them, it will be necessary to deprecate the prejudices 
Kafurally entertained on the subject, from what we now 
see. The degenerate, miserable remains of the Indian 
nations, which have dwindled into insignificance and linger- 
ed among us, as the tide of civilization has flowed, mere 
floating deformities on its surface, poor, squalid and ener- 
vated with intoxicating liquors, should no more be taken for 
the representatives of their ancestors, who first met the 
Europeans on the edge of their boundless forests, severe 
and untamed as the regions they tenanted, than the Greek 
slaves, who now tremble at the frown of a petty Turkish 
tyrant, can be considered the likeness of their immortal 
progenitors, of those immoveable bands, before whom at 
Platcea, Thermopylae and Marathon, the whole Persian 
empire broke and subsided like the waves of the sea, against 
the rocks they defended. To form an idea of what they 
once were, to see them in the energy and originality of their 
primitive condition, we must now journey a thousand miles. 
They possessed so many traits in common with some of the 
nations of antiquity, that they perhaps exhibit the coun- 
terpart of what the Greeks were in the heroick ages, and 
particularly the Spartans during the vigour of their in- 
stitutions. Their origin has been the source of many 
theories and conjectures, few of wh'ch are more reasonable, 
than the suggestion of Spencer in his Fairy Q,u«en ; that 
they are the descendants of the man whom Prometheus 
animated by stealing fire -from Heaven. Whether this race 
of men could like the Greeks have gradually acquired civi. 
lization, or whether they are a distinct species incapable of 
being tamed, may be uncertain : sudden civilization at least, 
has been shewn to be impossible ; they diminish and waste 
before its progress, like snow before the vernal influence. 
The sublime allegorical painting of Guido,* in which 
Apollo encircled by the hours, is chasing night and her 

* In the Rospigliosi Palace at Home. 
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shadows over the surface of (he globe, might almost repre- 
sent (he extinction of our savage precursors before Hie 
dawn of science and cultivation. The history ot these 
people then is not less interesting, since in a -hort period 
they will exist no where else, anil even in the next century, 
the Indian warriour and hunter will perhaps only be found 
on the shores of the Pacific k ocean. 

The virtues ami vices of (he original inhabitants of Ame- 
rica, have been generally exaggerated by their enemies or 
admirers. It would be as foolish to vindicate the one, as to 
deny the other ; both grew out of their condition : the 
influence of civilized society destroyed the former and 
nourished the latter. Their virtues were hospitality, reve- 
rence to age, unalterable constancy in friendship, and 
undaunted fortitude in every species of enterprise and suffer- 
ing. They lived in a state of proud savage equality, 
and had no esteem for any merit except that which was 
derived from superiority in the arts of hunting, war, and 
eloquence. These were their general characterislicks, but 
the difference between Indian, was almost as great as among 
European nations, and the inferiority of some toothers was 
quite as remarkable as that which exists between civilized 
people. 

Among those who were distinguished, few are more emi- 
nent, than the confederated tribes, which were first known 
to us, under the name of the Five Nations. These nations 
resided originally in the district where now stands Montreal. 
The Algonquins lived more in the interiour. The former 
were peaceable in their habits, and subsisted by cultivating 
the earth; the latter were warlike, and depended on hunt- 
ing ; the two nations were friendly and exchanged their corn 
and venison. At a certain period, when game was scarce, 
the Algonquins requested the Five Nations to send ihern 
some of their young men, to assist in the increased toil of 
procuring food. These becoming very expert huntsmen, 
were murdered by the Algonquin employers out of jealousy 
and apprehension. When complaint was made of this 
treacherous cruelty, they only blamed the murderers, and 
made some slight presents to the injured people, fearless of 
the resentment of a nation, who subsisted by the effeminate 
employment, as they esteemed it, of agriculture. The Five 
Nations determined on revenge, which being discovered by 
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the Algonquins, they resolved to reduce them to absolute 
obedience by force. In pursuing tbis scheme, Ihey chased 
them from their place of living, and obliged them to seek 
shelter in the region, between the Hudson and Lakes Erie- 
and Ontario. The Confederacy, goaded by the injustice 
of their enemies, (o relinquish their peaceable employments, 
gradualy acquired a knowledge of war, and courage to face 
the iu ; and, though the latter aided by the French had the 
great advantage of the previous use of fire arms, the Five 
Nations eventually triumphed ; and, with the exception of a 
small number that were driven to the vicin'ty of Quebec, 
finally extinguished the Algonquins, one of the most warlike, 
numerous and politick tribes of North America. Having 
once acquired the habits and knowledge of war, they ex- 
tended their dominion with restless ambition, till they had 
either formed alliances with, or reduced to submission, most 
of the nations belween the St. Lawrence, the sea coast, and 
the Ohio. The Dutch formed a treaty with them in 1609, 
The Enjish made their first treaty of alliance with them in 
1664, which was continued from time to time and never vio- 
lated. They had also particular treaties with Massachu- 
setts, New- York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. 

From this slight sketch of their history, it may be imagine 
pd that these nations must have held an important part, in 
lill the contests between the French and English. Indeed, 
the affairs of the former were more than once brought to 
the very brink of destruction by them, At a very critical 
moment, the English withdrew from the contest, by the 
most positive orders of the Sovereign, which were artfully 
obtained by the French Ministry, from the bigoted subser- 
vience of the Stuarts to the Court of Rome, while, under 
pretence of religion, the Jesuit Missionaries were promoting 
the designs of France, in that vast scheme of Colossal aggran- 
dizement, which, with one foot at New Orleans and the other 
at Quebec, would have bestrode the Empire of North 
America. 

The actions of these people in war, had a strong charac- 
ter of wildness and romance ; their preparations for it, and 
celebrations of triumph were highly picturesque. The 
solemn councils of their Sachems, the war-dance which pre- 
ceded theirexpeditions,likethePyrrhick Dance of antiquity, 
Was full of terrifick expression. Many of their achievements 
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were performed by a few or sometimes only one or two in- 
dividuals. These were savage in their character, and not 
admitted now in the practice of war among civilized nations ; 
and yet snch actions may be rendered highly interesting in 
poetry. What was the nocturnal excursion of Diomed and 
Ulysses in the 10th book of the Iliad, in which they slew 
Rhesus, king of the Thracians, wilh many of his officers in 
their sleep, and brought away his beautiful horses ? what 
was the enterprise of Nisus and Euryalus in the 9(Ii book 
of the iEneid, in which they murdered so many in tiieir 
sleep, and in which Euryalus, by taking from one of them 
his splendid helmet and belt was afterwards discovered by 
the moon gleaming on its polished surface, and the death of 
both occasioned by this spoil ? These episodes are two of 
the finest in those immortal Epicks, yet it is only to the genius 
of Homer and Virgil, that they are indebted for more than 
may be found in several Indian adventures. 

Many of their friendships were as strong as (hat of the 
two followers of iEneas ; their affection generally for those 
of their own nation was of the most powerful kind ; a proof 
of this may be found in the speech of a Sachem of the Mo- 
hawks to an officer who was hurrying them to undertake an 
expedition, just after they had returned from holding a 
Council at Albany, where they had lost, by sickness, some 
of their finest young men : ' You seem,' said he ' to think 
' that we are brutes, that we have no sense of the loss of 
' our dearest relations, and some of them the bravest men 
' we had in our nation ; you must allow us time to bewail 
' our misfortunes' — They were guilty of ferocious cruelty 
towards their enemies. Alas! cruelly is not peculiar to 
savages. They condemned to torture the foes who would 
have tortured them. — How many Christian nations are free 
from the reproach at every period of their history, of having 
tortured their own subjects, for mere matters of opinion 1 
In war they laid waste the dwellings and cornfields of their 
enemies, and murdered the defenceless. — Is there nothing 
in the conduct of nations pretending to the highest civiliza- 
tion, th-f will, under this head, interfere with their exclusive 
claim to barbarism ? 

That they were not merely hunters and warriours, but 
sagacious in the management of affairs, and capable of deep 
laid schemes of policy, there are many historical anecdotes 
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to prove ; one must suffice on this occasion. The most ac- 
complished statesman of the Italian school, could hardly 
surpass the following perfidious and subtle policy of an In- 
dian Chieftain. In the year 1687, Adario, a very distin- 
guished Sachem of the Hurons, finding that his nation had 
become suspected by the French, on account of the inter- 
course they had held with the English, determined to re- 
cover their good graces by some signal action against the 
Five Nations, their common foe. For this purpose he left 
Michilimackinack with an hundred men, and called on his 
way at the fort of Cadaraqui for intelligence. The French, 
after many attempts, had just succeeded in obtaining from a 
part of (he Five Nations, that they would send Ambassa- 
dours to Montreal to form a treaty of peace. The French 
commander informed the Huron Chief of this state of affairs, 
that the deputies were then on their way, and begged him 
to return home, and al tempt no enterprise, that might inter- 
rupt these favourable prospects. 

Surprised at this intelligence, the wily savage was under 
the greatest concern for his nation, least they should be 
sacrificed to the French interests, if the latter could make 
peace with the Confederacy. Dissembling his feelings, he 
left the fort, not to return home as the Commander suppos- 
ed, but to proceed to a spot, where he knew the Ambassa- 
dours must pass, to await them. After a short time they 
made their appearance, guarded by forty young warriours. 
They were surprised, and all their guards either killed or 
made prisoners. When these latter were all secured, 
Adario told them that he had been informed by the Gover- 
nour of Canada, that fifty of their warriours were to pass thai 
way about this period, and that he had formed this ambush 
to intercept them. The deputies, astonished at this perfidy 
ef the French, related the purpose of their journey to 
Adario ; on hearing which, he affected the utmost fury and 
rage at the atrocity, which the French government had 
caused him to commit, and swore he would be revenged. 
Then looking steadfastly on the prisoners, one of whom was 
Decanesora, a famous Chief of the Oneidas, he said, go, my 
brethren, I loose your bonds, and send you home again, 
though our nations be at war ; I shall never rest easy till the 
Five Nations have taken their revenge of the French for 
this treachery. 
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The Deputies were persuaded by his conduct, and (old 
him, that he and his nation might make peace with them 
when they pleased. Adario, who had lost but one man in 
the affair, took one of theirs as usual to supply his place; 
then giving them a supply of arms and ammunition, dismiss- 
ed them. These Chiefs were from the Oneiua auii Onon- 
dagua tribes, which had received the Jesuil Missionaries, 
were the best disponed towards the French, and now re- 
turned home most deeply incensed. 

One circumstance remained to complete the effect; Ada- 
rio, on his return, gave up his prisoner to the French oiheer 
commanding, who being ignorant of these circumstances, to 
nourish the hatred between the Five Nations and the iiu- 
rons, ordered him to be shot. The Huron Chief called an 
Indian of the formei people to witness this execution of his 
countryman, and the cruelty of the French, from which 
even he was not able to save his own prisoner, and then 
bid him make his escape, and relate what he had seen. 
The fugitive arrived at the very time, when (he French had 
sent to disown Adario in the action he had committed ; but 
this additional circumstance exasperated them so highly, 
that they would listen to no representations. Their thoughts 
were all bent on revenge; a short time after they made a 
descent on the island of Montreal, took all the Forts in their 
way, destroyed, with indiscriminate havock, men, women 
and children, and reduced the French power in Canada to 
the very verge of ruin. 

As rhe government of these people was a republick, the 
practice of eloquence was of the highest importance; since 
the art of persuasion was a principal source of influence and 
power. None of (he Indian Nations carried (he science of 
speaking to greater perfection, of which there are many 
proofs on record. The general characteristicks of their 
style are well known. We have recehed their speeches 
under every disadvantage, since they come to us through 
the medium of ignorant interpreters, who were incapable of 
transfusing the spirit and ornament of one language into the 
idbm of another, when they thoroughly understood neither. 
The solemnity of their councils, the dignity and animation 
of their manner, their style of address, ' Sachems and 
Warriours,' were all suited to command atiention and re- 
spect. Colden thus describes one of their oralors : ' De- 
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• canesora had for many years the greatest reputation among 
' the Five Nations for speaking, and was generally employ- 
' ed as their speaker, in their negotiations with both French 
' and English : he was grown old when I saw him and heard 
' him speak, he had great fluency and a graceful elocution, 
' that would have pleased in any part of (he world. His 
' person was tall and well made, and his features to my 
' thinking, resembled much the busto's of Cicero."* 

* There were many metaphors which were transmitted down among 
the Indians, by the women whose business it ivas to retain and repeat 
them from one generation to another. The following remarks on the 
language and oratory of the Fire Nations arc taken from C'olden's his- 
tory. 

'The people of the Five Nations are much given to speech-making, 
' ever the natural consequence of a perfect Republican government ; 
' where no single person has a power to compel, the arts of persuasion 
' alone must prevail. As their best speakers distinguish themselves 
' in their public councils, and treaties with other nations, and thereby 

• gain the esteem and applause of their countrymen, (the only superi- 
' ority which any one of them has over the others) it is probably they 

• apply themselves to this art, by some kind of study and exercise in a 
' great measure. It is impossible for me to judge how far they excel, 
' as I am ignorant of their language ; but the speakers whom I have 

• heard, had all a great fluency of words, and much more grace in their 
' manner, than any man could expect, among a people intirely ignorant 
' of all the liberal arts and sciences. 

' I am informed that they are very nice in the turn of their expres- 

• sions. and that few of themselves are so far masters of their language, 
' as never to offend the ears of their Indian auditory, by an unpolite ex- 
' pression. They have, it seems, a certain urbanitas or atticism, in 

• their language, of which the common ears arc ever sensible, though 
' only their great speakers attain to it. They are so much given to 
' speech-making, that their common compliments, to any person they 

• respect, at meeting and parting, are made in harangues. 

' They have some kind of elegance in varying and compounding 
' their words, to which not many of themselves attain, and this prin- 
' cipally distinguishes their best speakers. I have endeavoured to get 
« some "account of this, as a thing that might be acceptable to the curi- 
' ous ; but, as I have not met with any one person who understands 
' their language, and also knows any thing of grammar, or of the learned 
' languages, I have not been able to attain the least satisfaction. Their 

• present minister tells me, that their verbs are varied, but in a man- 
' ncr so different from the Greek or Latin, that he cannot discover by 
' what rule it was done ; and even suspects that every verb has a pecu- 
' liar mode : They have but few radical words, but they compound 
' thsir words without end ; by this their language becomes sufficiently 
' copious, and leaves room lor a good deal of art to please a delicate 

• ear. sometimes one word among them includes an entire definition 
' of the thing; for examples thev call wine, Oneharadcsehoengtseraghsrie, 

Vol. II. No. 4. i 
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The speeches given by Homer to the characters in the 
Iliad and Odyssey, form some of the finest passages in those 
poems. The speeches of these Indians only want similar 
embellishment, to excite admiration. A few fragments of 
one, may serve as a specimen. It was delivered under the 
following circumstances. James the second, at the solici- 
tation of the French Court, having given orders to the Co- 
lonies not to interfere, the French were determined to 
bring the Five Nations to their own terms. For this pur- 
pose the governor of Canada proceeded with a strong force 
in 1684 to Lake Ontario. The Indian Chiefs had mean- 
while been persuaded by the Jesuits, to send a deputation. 
to meet him ; having been promised, that they should be 
cordially received and kindly treated. The French army 
however became so much weakened by sickness, so many 
of the soldiers had died, that all the formidable preparations 
were rendered useless, and their Commander was unable to 
prosecute his designs by force. This situation of the 
French was well understood by the Indians. When they 
met, after many ceremonies the conference was opened with 
due form, the parties being drawn up in a circle, of which 
the French officers formed one half, and the Savages the 
other. The Governor delivered a most arrogant, menacing 
speech, to impress them with fear of the tremendous power 
of France. Garangula, the Indian speaker on this occasion, 
was much surprised at the difference of its tone, from what 
he had been led to expect by the Jesuits ; and immediately 
returned an answer of which the following are extracts. 
The Indians called the Governor of Canada, Onondio ; it 
was their custom te give a surname, as a mark of honour to 
the Governor of each of the Provinces, which was never 
changed. 



* as much as to say, a liquor made of the juice of the grape. The words 

* expressing things lately come to their knowledge are all compounds : 

* they have no labeals in their language, nor can they perfectly pro- 
« nounce a word wherein there is a labeal ; and when one endeavours 

* to teach them to pronounce words, they tell one, they think it ridicu- 

* lous that they must shut their lips to speak. Their language abounds 
» with gutturals and strong aspirations ; these make it very sonorous 
' and bold ; and their speeches abound with metaphors, after the man- 

* ner of the Eastern nations, as will best appear by the speeches that 
1 1 have copied-' 
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* OlfONDIO 

' I honor you, and the warriors that are with me all 
' likewise honor yea. Your interpreter has finished your 

* speech, I now begin mine. My words hasten to reach 
' your ears, pray listen to them.' 

' Onondio, you must have believed when you left Quebec, 
' that the sun had burnt up all the Forests which render our 
' country inaccessible to the French, or that the Lakes had 

* overflowed their banks, and surrounded our Castles, so that 
' it was impossible for us to get out of them. Yes, Onondio, 

* you must surely have dreamt this, and curiosity to see so 
' great a wonder has brought you so far. Now you are unde- 
4 ceived, since I and the warriors here present are come to as- 

* sure you, that the Senekas, Cayugas, Onondagas, Oneidas 
' and Mohawks are yet alive. I thank you, in their name, for 
' bringing back into their country that Calumet, which your 

* predecessor received from their hands. 1 congratulate you 
' for your good fortune in having left under ground that 
' murdering hatchet, which has been so often dyed with the 
' blood of the French. Listen, Onondio, I am not asleep, I 
' have my eyes open, and that sun which enlightens me, dis- 
4 covers to me a great Captain at the head of a Company of 
' soldiers, who speaks as if he were dreaming. He says that 
' he only came to the Lake to smoke on the great Calumet, 
' with the Onondagas. But Oarangula asserts, that he sees 
' the contrary, that it was to have destroyed them, if sick- 
' ness had not weakened the arms of the French. 

' I see Onondio raving in a camp of sick men, whose lives 

* the great Spirit has saved, by inflicting this sickness on 
' them. He ir, O.ioudio, our women had taken their clubs, 

* our children and old men had carried their bows and ar- 
' rows into the heart of your camp, if our warriors had not 
' disarmed them, and kept them back, when your messenger 
' Oquesse came to our castles. Enough, I say no more on 
' this subject.' 

' We may go where we please, and carry with us whom we 
' please, and buy and sell what we please. If your allies be 
' your slaves, use them as such, command them to receive 
' no other but your people. This belt confirms my words.' 

' What I say is the voice of all the five nations ; hear what 
' they answer, open your ears to what they speak : The 

* Senakas, Cayugas, Onondagas, Oneidas and Mohawk®' 
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' say, (bat when (hey buried the hatchet at Cadaracqui, in 
' the presence of your predecessor, in the centre of the 
' Fort, they planted the tree of peace in the same place, to 
' be there carefully preserved, that in place of being a re- 
' treat for soldiers, it might become a rendezvous for mer- 
' chants ; that in place of arras and ammunitions of war, 
' beavers and merchandize should only enter there. 

' Hearken Onondio, take, care for (he future, that so great 
' a number of soldiers as appear (here, do not choak the 
' Tree of Peace planted in so small a fort. It would be a 
' great misfortune if afler it had so easily taken root, you 
' should stop its growth, and prevent its covering your coun- 

* try and ours with its branches. I assure you in the name 

* of the Five Nations, that our warriors shall dance to the 
' Calumet of peace under its leaves, and shall remain quiet 

* on their matts, and shall never dig up the hatchet, till their 
' brethren Onondio, or Corlaer, shall either jointly or sepa- 
' rately endeavour to attack the country which the Great 
' Spirit has given to our ancestors. This belt confirms my 
' words, and this other the authority given to me by the Five 

* Nations.' — Then addressing himself to the French Inter- 
preter, he said — ' Take courage Oquesse, you have spirit, 

* speak, explain my words, omit nothing, tell all that your 
' brethren and friends say to Onondio, your Governor, by 
' the mouth of Garangula, who loves you and desires you 
' to accept this present of beaver, and take part with him in 
' his feast to which he invites you. This present of beaver 
' is sent to Onondio on the part of the Five Nations.' 

This speech maybe compared with (he celebrated mes- 
sage of the Scythians to Alexander in Quintius Curtius, and 
it affords materials, which, if they were drest in the style of 
the great Roman Historians, would vie with any that they- 
have transmitted to us ; indeed, its figurative language, pun- 
gent sarcasm, and lofty tone can hardly be surpassed. 

Perilous and rornantkk adventures,* figurative and elo- 
quent harangues, strong contrasts and important interests, 

* The early history of our country furnishes many characters, ad- 
ventures and incidents of the strongest interest. Prominent among 
the former is Capt. John Smith, whose common and familiar name, is 
the only thing pertaining to his history, which is not elevated and he- 
roick. His life is now very rare, and the book commands a high price, 
but a very able abstract of it may be found in Dr. Belknap's American- 
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are as frequent in this portion of history, as (he theatre on 
which these actions were performed is abundant in grand 
and beautiful scenery. There are many inferiour circumstan- 
ces that might contribute appropriate materials for poetry. 
The armorial bearings of the Indians, their Hieroglyphick 

Biography. And there is hardly a marvellous tale on the shelves of 
any circulating library, that can surpass the real adventures of this 
extraordinary man. From his very infancy, to his death, which hap- 
pened in the middle period of life, his whole career is a series of daring 
and roraantick achievements in many different parts of the world. 
Bis reputation appears without stain, and he is a genuine hero of ro- 
mance, being equally distinguished for the gallantry of love and war. 
He gave to the northern Cape of Massachusetts bay, the name of a 
Turkish lady who interested herself in his fate, when a prisoner of the 
Turks ; but Cape Tragabisanda, afterwards got the name of Cape Ann, 
which it will no doubt retain, though the other out of regard to Smith 
might be used in poetry. His name is best known in this country, 
from his encounters with the father of Pocahontas, and the devoted 
affection of that interesting Indian princess towards him. The charac- 
ter of Standish among the Plymouth colonists : of the Sachem of 
Mount Hope, and the wars which ended in his destruction : the singu- 
lar and heroick character of Madame de la Tour, of whom some ac- 
count may be found in Hubbard's history recently published by the 
Historical Society from an ancient Ms. : the religious fanaticism and 
intrigues of Mrs. Hutchinson, and her supporter in Sir Henry Vane, 
whirh caused as much trouble and commotion in the colouy of Mas- 
sachusetts, as the Mystical doctrines of Madame Guyon occasioned in 
Paris and to the Court of Louis 14th. These and many others are 
interesting materials. The incident mentioned by President Stiles, is 
very striking, of Dixwell one of the regicides, suddenly emerging 
from his concealment, and by his presence animating an infant 
settlement, when suddenly assailed from the Indians, to repel the 
savages, and then returning unnoticed to his retreat ; which made 
many of the people who knew nothing of his- concealment regard him 
as a mysterious being, a good angel sent for their deliverance. If re- 
markable characters and actions are to be found in our history, the 
scenes where they lived or occurred, must be interesting from associa- 
tion of ideas. There are many such, though they have been too much ne- 
glected. We have all felt the interest excited by Scott for the scenery 
he describes in the lady of the lake. Its natural beauty is doubtless 
great— yet, give a bard of equal genius, the spot described in the last 
volume of the Historical collections, as the one chosen by Gosnold in 
his first voyage— on one of the Elizabeth Islands, there is a small lake, 
in which there is a rocky islet, where is still to be seen the foundations 
of the first dwelling erected on these shores by Europeans. The re- 
markable security of this situation, its natural beauty, the in- 
terest attending this attempt to colonize a country which has 
since played such an important part in the world, make this seclud- 
ed spot more interesting than the Highland Lake; the time will com<- 
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writings, and some of their superstitions may be made sub- 
servient to poetical effect. For instance, there is in Luxe 
Champlain a high rock, against which the waves dash with 
vehemence, and the spray is thrown to a great height. The 
Savages-believed that an ancient Indian resided under this 
rock, who had power over she winds ; lo propitiate him (hey 
aiways threw over a pipe, or made some other obiaiion in 
passing. A man of distinction among the early Dutch ;n- 
habitants of New York, by the name of Corlaer, who was 
held in such high veneration by the Indians that they treated 
with him as the Governor of that Province, and ever after 
called the Governor by his na ne ; while on his way to visit 
the Governor of Canada, ridiculed this Indian Eolus. He 
was drowned directly afterwards by the upsetting of his 
canoe, which the Indians always attributed to his disrespect 
for the old man who had the control of the winds. This 
at least is not more extravagant, than Homer's account of 
the present made by the monarch of Eolia to Ulysses, of an 
assortment of winds secured in bags, which being untied by 
bis sailors, a tempest was created, that drove them on the 
coast of the Lestrigons. 

There is an ingenious device of Epick poetry, that might 
be here used with great effect. This is the prophetick nar- 
ration, a prophecy after the facts have occurred. Such is 
the celebrated Ode of Gray, in which the last of the Bards 

when this spot will be visited with as much interest, as the traveller at 
Rome goes to the Fountain of Egeria. 

It would be encroaching too far to dwell longer on these topicks. 
No prejudice is more common, none more unfounded, none will more 
certainly be hereafter destroyed, than the one which supposes the early 
history of our country to be deficient in interest. To a person totally 
unacquainted with it, the mere mention of the leading circumstances 
on which it is founded, would prove on very slight reflection, that it 
was indeed impossible it should be so. Even saints and miracles may 
be incorporated in it, if such be the taste of the poet. In the '■Letlres 
eiVJiantes'* published at Paris in 1807, there are the letters of Father 
Charlevoix and the other Jesuits in Canada, relating all the minute cir- 
cumstances of the deaths of some holy Indian Virgins, who died in the 
odour of sanctity, and at whose tombs miracles were performed duly 
attested and sworn to by divers honourable men. Those who wish to 
investigate this department, may consult, Smith's Life, Bell.nap's 
Biography, Hubbard's history, Colden's history of the Five Nations, 
La Hontan's Travels, and the histories of Virginia and Massachusetts. 
Charlevoix Nouvelle France. Lafituu's Maurs des Sauvages, Adair' s 
American Indians. 

* la tUe Library of the Athenaeum 
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predicts the misfortunes of Edward's posterity ; such are the. 
adventures of Ulysses in the 11th book of the Qdyssey.and 
of iEueas in the 6th book, of the jEneid, in which those he- 
roes are (old among the shades, the future fortunes of their 
race. The poet might introduce he expedient as his fancy 
suggested, ft may be supposed that a French and English 
Officer, and an American Colonist should accompany an In- 
dian Sachem deputed by his tribe, to consult some Indian 
SOi rerer or divinity ; the scene may be in one of those islands 
of Lake Superiour, which some of their traditions represent 
as the abode of the blest, on shores perhaps untrodden by 
the fool of man, lone, dislant and obscure as those Cimme- 
rian dimes, in which lay the opening to Tartarus. In seek- 
in j, :'<>-.• a s nowiedge of destiny, what wonderful events would 
be u .folded. 

Trie prescient expounder of fate would declare to the 
Chieftain of (he Five Nations, the alliances, conlests, 
triu.nphs and utter extinction of his race ; that (hey should 
disappear with the animals they hunted, and the forests 
that sheltered bolh — they should vanish before the spirit 
of civilization, like the mist of the Lakes before the morning 
sun, and leave no trace of their existence, but in the 
records of the white men — To the Englishman he would 
foretell the civil war, the dealh of Charles on the scaffold, 
the fanatical austerity of the times, the usurpation of 
Cromwell, and, at his decease, the restoration of Royalty, 
and the licentious gayety that ensued — the final expulsion 
of the Sluarts and extinction of that family — the lustre of 
arts and arms during the reign of Anne ; with the subse- 
quent increasing splendour and grandeur of his nation, till 
their empire should extend over both the Indies. To the 
American Colonist, would be foretold the American Revo- 
lution, the fame of its heroes and statesmen — he would an- 
nounce to him the first of these, the man who should be 
first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen; the successful issue of the glorious contest 
for Independence would be predicted, and he would be 
shewn the future greatness, happiness and glory of his 
country. — To the Frenchman he would narrate the con- 
quests, the splendour of the arts and of literature, the bi- 
gotry, disasters and miseries of the reign of Louis 14th — 
the profligacy and corruption of the regency, the loss of 
their possessions on this continent, and in the last conflict 
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the death of (he victorious and the vanquished Generals 
under the walls of Quebec — The constant increase of lux- 
ury and refinement to the era of the Revolution — In reveal- 
ing that Revolution, he would describe the contagious 
enthusiasm of hope which would intoxicate all nations at 
its dawn ; the crimes, the horrours and wonderful events 
that would accompany its progress ; and the foul, gloomy 
despotism that would attend its close. — The King, his 
family, and his nobles perishing on the scaffold, or withering 
in exile ; religion prohibited, its altars profaned, its minis- 
ters proscribed. — France covered with the dust of her 
ruined palaces and drenched with the blood of her citizen*. 
He would foretell the rapid rise, energetick progress, and 
portentous grandeur of the great usurper ; his ambition, 
wars, and victories ; the ravages committed, the remote 
regions invaded, the kingdoms overthrown, while 

at his heels 
Lash'd in like hounds, should famine, sword and fire. 
Crouch for employment, 

he would predict at the hour of deepest gloom, the 
reaction of publick feeling, the overwhelming wave of retri- 
butive conquest, pursuing him back from every country of 
Europe to his own capital, his abdication, the return of the 
— but no, plain prose and sober reason are confounded by 
these events, they must be left to the madness of verse, 
and the inspiration of the poet. 

This is a cursory sketch of some of the scenes, and 
events that would be fruitful in poetry. When we recol- 
lect what delightful performances have been composed by 
one modern poet out of the obscure quarrels of Border 
Banditti, in barbarous ages, how another, in thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn, has immortalized the pirates 
of the Archipelago, much may surely be expected from 
this region when it shall be explored with the torch of im- 
agination. The materials are rude, yet talent only is wanting 
to mould and animate them. The same block of marble, 
which in the hands of an artisan, might only have formed a 
step for the meanest feet to trample on, under the touch of 
genius, unfolded the Belvidere Apollo, glowing with divine 
beauty and immortal youth, the destroyer of the Python, the 
companion of the Muses, the uiajestick God of Eloquence 
and Poetry. 



